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Introduction a General Background to Inter cultural Training 

Intercultural understanding involves the correct 
interpretation of uncommon situations and the ability of 
contrasting parties to interact with one another accordingly. 
Understanding communication concepts, in addition to learning 
about other cultures, enables us to learn about ourselves and 
discover new ways of thinking. As Trianidis (1983), in his 
explanation of the Skaggs-Robinson hypothesis, puts it, doing the 
same thing in identical situations is very easy; doing something 
different in an uncommon situation is neither easy nor difficult. 
However, "doing something different when the situation is 
identical is hard* (p. x) . 

This is a problem most people face when they live and work 
for long periods in cultures other than their own. Even though 
the differences are viewed as fun and exciting ac first, once the 
novelty is gone, the individual has to find ways to adjust to the 
new environment. He now has to generate a repertory of new 
patterns of thought, interpretations, and behavior. Rarely do 
individuals move through this process easily — many people find 
themselves unable to handle new situations. 

American companies have been growing rapidly in recent years 
by extending to other countries for new markets, cheap labor, and 
resources. Even though these multinational corporations want to 
get the maximum profits from their overseas investments, many 
companies ignore the training needs of individuals who will have 
to engage in intercultural communication. 

Some multinational corporations have learned that not 



everybody can work both effectively and efficiently overseas, in 
addition, these companies have learned that cultural factors play 
a central role in expatriate's adaptation. Several years ago, it 

i 

may have been possible to ignore the tremendous effects of culture 
shock. Today, the financial and personnel losses that these 
companies must sustain from expatriates returning early are 
overwhelming. Decision-makers are seeing a great need for 
intercultural training. 

Rational for Effective Intercultural Training 
Most companies provide practical pre-depart^re information 
for the expatriates and their families but, in general, they do 
not offer much help in preparations to ease the process of 
adaptation and adjustment to the host country. Two studies have 
shown that only one-third of the time, the available programs 
consist of practical or legal advice, or practical training (Baker 
and Ivancevich, 1971; Lanier, 1975). 

Many companies do not use any kind of formal training, 
because: A) there is uncertainty about the focus and design of the 
training programs, B) there is certain mistrust in the 
effectiveness of the exiting training programs, and C) time is 
too short. There is usually less than three months (and often 
less than one month) for the preparation of the expatriate for his 
assignment (Robinson, 1973, p. 299). The following sections 
explain several major reasons for the need for effective 
intercultural training. 
Business Expenditures 

One of the reasons why company decision-makers need to make 
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use of intercultural training is a financial one. Considering the 


; 




cost of sending employees overseas ($80,000 per employee in 1979) , 






the multinational corporation executive is wise to select only the 




■ 


best qualified candidates for overseas assignments • Even though 






the companies cannot afford to L^ake mistakes in their selections, 






about one-third of all personnel return prematurely (Lanier, 






1979). This means that for each return, the cost of bringing a 






family back, selecting a new expatriate and transferring his 






family overseas can result in three times more than the original 






cost ($150,000 to $250,000 for a failed assignment). For these 






reasons^ the company decision-makers have to make sure that the 






chosen employee can function properly in the new culture (Arbose, 






1984) . 






Personnel Satisfaction 






Another reason for intercultural training is for the personal 






satisfaction and the happiness of the employee. If the employee's 






job dissatisfaction becomes too great, it is likely that his or 






her performance will add additional co3t to the organization • It 






is often difficult to measure the losses that occur due to job 






dissatisfaction* These employees "do not become statistics, since 






they do not come home prematurely, but there are many of them 






across the world, costing firms dearly in money and reputation" 






(Lanio, 1979, p. 160). 


• 




Success and Failure of Expatriates 






Several researchers have found reasons for success and 


• 


t 


failure of expatriates during overseas assignments. Rays (1971, 






pp. 40-46) reports four general factors: 
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I. Job ability factors ; Technical skills, 

organizational ability, belief in mission. 

II. Relational abilities ; Ability to deal with local 

nationals , cultural empathy. 

III. Family situation ; An adaptive and supportive 

family. 

IV. Language ability , 

Tung's (1981) study of 80 Fortune 500, American corporations 
found that the companies that subscribed to some kind of training 
program had low expatriate failure rates. However, these 
corporations constituted only 32 percent of the respondents 
surveyed. Her results showed that personal adaptability was more 
important than technical skills. But, "in "light of these 
findings, it is all the more surprising that even though most 
personnel administrators recognize the importance of these 
factors, few companies have developed procedures for assessing and 
developing these abilities in their expatriate personnel" (p. 77). 
In addition, Ivancevich (1969) suggests that "no matter what 
their technical skills, people should not be chosen for key 
management or joint venture positions who cannot adapt readily to 
differences ..." 

Copeland (1985) also points out that the insensitivity to 
cultural variations costs American companies billions of dollars 
annually in lost contracts, ineffective contracts, and weak 
management. "U.S. multinational corporations are facing the 
reality that the U.S. work force does not have international or 
intercultural capabilities. An understanding of the host culture 
is required for success in international business. Those who are 



moving overseas .for extended assignments need the most intensive 
and thorough preparation* Those who will interact with people of 
a foreign culture - at any level - need extensive training to 
ensure success." 
Culture Shock and Adjustment 

Because there are relatively few training programs for 
expatriates , often employees do not realize that there is a 
pattern of adjustment to other cultures. The literature suggests 
two different descriptions of this pattern. 

For some researchers , the adjustment of an individual to 
another culture suggests a U-shaped adjustment curve. This curve 
was first described by Lysgaard (1955). Later , Gullahorn and 
Gullahorn (1963) suggested that after the return to the home 
country, the adjustment curve becomes a W (UU) with the developing 
of a new U-curve in readjustment. The individual undergoes a 
decrease in adjustment after going in to a foreign culture. Then, 
with the increase in adjustment, recovery starts. After returning 
home, the same process is experienced one more time, thus forming 
the W-curve. However, there are many differences among individual 
adjustment curves. Differences may depend upon the culture (both 
host and native) , duration ot stay, individual personality, and a 
number of other variables* "In some instances a sojourner may 
never quite fully recover from his initial difficulties, whereas 
others may experience a little more than a mild annoyance with no 
appreciable decrease in adjustment" (Brein and David, 1971, p. 
216). * 

The second explanation of adjustment, culture shock, is the 
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same as U or W curve but it is in a verbal form as a series of 
phases explaining the curve. While Hill (1959) defines culture 
shock as "a removal or distortion of many of the familiar cues one 
encounters at home and substitutes for them other cues which are 
strange" (p. 156), Oberg (1960) puts it as an "occupational 
disease" of people who suddenly have to face cultures very 
different from their own. With the loss of cues to social 
interaction, the individual encounters difficulties in orientation 
to daily life. Oberg (I960) also suggests a 5-step culture shock 
model. Eis first four steps correspond to the U-curve and his 
last step is the second U-curve that occurs after the individual 
returns home. It is the culture shock in reverse but a little 
less serious than the first one. 

Oberg' s (1960) model was later revised, and Peter and Lesser 
(1958) provide the most common reinterpretation, which consists of 
four phases: 

I. The Spectator Phase (The Tourist Phase) : This is 
the period after the arrival to the host country. The 
individual is generally fascinated by the novelty and is 
curious about his surroundings. He ignores the problems and 
acts as an observer. 

II . The Involvement Phase (The Culture Shock Phase) : 

He can no longer ignore or postpone the interaction problems. 
He needs skills to create more meaningful relationships. He 
needs skills that will help him go beyond superficial 
contacts. As -a result, he suffers tension and develops a 
hostile and negative attitude toward the conditions in the 
host country. 

Ill* Coming-tO'-terms Phase (The Conformist Phase) : He 
begins to develop an understanding of the host culture. He 
is more able to cope with the problems, is less tense, and 
realizes the advantages of adopting some certain norms and 
behaviors of the host culture. 
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9 



, departure Phase (T he Assimilation Phase) : He 
accepts the various features of the host culture and views 
the overall experience with satisfaction. 

Since these steps apply tc all sojourners, the expatriates go 
through the same process as well. However, these steps present 
the ideal situation, whereas in reality the individuals may stay 
in one phase without progressing, resulting in premature returns 
to the native country. Both the culture shock and the U-curve are 
the expressions of a "fundamental psychological process of 
adaptation that is independent of external circumstances" 
(Torbiorn, 1982, p. 94). Therefore, any personal difficulties the 
expatriate faces will inevitably affect his ability to cope with 
problems at work. 
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II 

Training Exercises 
.:n the previous section, many reasons were given for the need 
for effective intercultural training. As Pfeiffer and Jones 
(1974) suggest, training programs should be structured as a 
"designed series of interactions that produce the data for 
learning (experience) and a method of extracting useful insights" 
(p. 1). It seems to follow that the most effective training 
programs should expose expatriates to a number of intercultural 
and communication experiences. The specific training exercises 
selected for this section were chooses using this criteria. 

Five training exercises were selected: four from various 
authors and the other was developed by one of the group members. 
The training program includes: 1) an initial group experience 
(which will serve as a "breaking into" the training program), 2) a 
clarification of values, 3) an establishment of the dynamics of 
communication, 4) an identification of attitudes and feelings, and 
5) an examination of differing nonverbal gestures. The first four 
exercises are found in the following pages; the nonverbal exercise 
is discussed in the exercise assessment section. 



A note of caution: 

The following exercises are not used as an attempt to 
have trainees discard all of their own values, instead, we 
believe that a large benefit of the training exercises will 
be to allow the trainees a more complete understanding of 
their values and cultural systems—to the extent that they 
will become less intolerant and more understanding of 
cultural differences. 
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Strategy 



THE PARABLE 



An Introduction to Cultural Values 



OBJECTIVE S 

This 1s a useful exercise for 

1. helping participants get acquainted with each other 

2. demonstrating, through the discoveries they will make 
themselves, how their decisions are determined by cultural 
values 

3. acquainting participants with specific cultural differences 
and similarities among other members of the group 

4. stimulating awareness of problems 1n transmitting me's own 
Ideas and listening to others'. 

This sort of novel beginning also tends to provide a congenial 
atmosphere which often leads to seme laughter, Informal conversation, 
as well as cultural understanding. Participants are likely to pursue 
their conversations after the session. 

PARTICIPANTS 

The size of the group is unimportant — rt-orn 10 to as many as 
100 people. 

MATERIALS 

1. Chalkboard and chalk. 2. Paper and pencils. 3. Comfort- 
able seating arrangements, in which chairs can be aoved into small 
groups. 



The leader tells a simple yet somewhat ambiguous parable, in 
this case one Involving 5 characters. He may draw stick figures on 
the board as "Illustrations" of the story. The behavior of each of 
the characters 1s Intended to suggest a number of different values. 
After the .telling each participant 1s asked to select, in order of 
rank, the characters whose behavior he or she most approves; then the 
large group is divided into groups of four or '1ve to discuss 
individual choices rith the asslgment to arrive, if possible, art 
unanimity of rank ordering. An open discussion follows, 1n which 
participants are asked to share on a voluntary basis what they have 
•"learned during the small group sessions. 



TIME 



About 25 minutes for the exercise itself. 



PROCEDURE 
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Steps to Follow: 1. The leader tells the following parable to 
the group, illustrating with rough drawings 1f he chooses: 

"Rosemary 1s a girl of about 21 years of age. For several 
months she has been engaged to a young man named — let's call him 
Geoffrey. The problefn she faces is that between her and her betrothed 
there lies a river. No ordinary river mind you, but a deep, wide 
river infested with hungry crocodiles. 

"Rosemary ponders how she can cross the river. She thinks of a 
man she knows, who has a boat. We'll call him Slnbad. So she 
approaches Slnbad, asking him to take her across. He replies, 'Yes, 
I'll take you across 1f you'll spend the night with me. 1 Shocked at 
this offer, she turns to another acquaintance, a certain Frederick, 
and tells him her story. Frederick responds by saying, 'Yes, 
Rosemary, I understand your problem — but — It's your problem, not 
mine.' Rosemary decides to return to Slnbad, and spend the night with 
him. In the mornlno he takes her across the river. 

"Ht reunion with Geoffrey 1s warm. But on the evening before 
they are to be married, Rosemary feels compelled to tell Geoffrey how 
she succeeded 1n getting across the river. Geoffrey responds by 
saying, 'I wouldn't marry you 1f you were the last woman on earth.' 

"Finally, at her wits' end, Rosemary turns to the last 
character, Dennis. Dennis listens to her story and says, 'Well, 
Rosemary, I don't love you . . . but I w1M marry you. 1 And that's 
all we know of the story." 

2. The leader now asks the students \o write down on a piece 
of paper, the five characters, listing them 1n a descending order from 
the person who 1 s behav 1o r 1 s most approved to the person who ' s 
behavior 1s least approved. 

3. Next, students are split into groups of four or five and 
asked to discuss the choices they made. Not more than 10 - 15 minutes 
should be allowed for this discussion; its main purpose 1s to sharpen 
the issues, not exhaust then. 

4. Calling them back to the larger group, the Instructor fi ^s 
what -esults of their discussions have been. *ome open discussion 1s 
allowed to get a \*u1l expression of value perspectives on the story. 

5. The Instructor may then ask the group; "Can anyone point to 
some place { some source within your own past where you learned the 
values that caused you to take the position that you did?" Students 
may have some difficulty with this question; no matter. It is 
Intended to be a difficult question. 

6. Next the leader says, "Now I seuld like you to ask 
yourselves — I don't want an answer on this one, just want you to 
consl^r — how many of you feel you could faithfully re-state, to the 
satisfaction of someone else 1n your small group, the point of view, 

Xhe value being expressed by that person? Again, I don't want you to 
answer, just think about the question." 
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7. The leader nay then summarize the session briefly, making 
the following points, preferably on chalkboard or newsprint: 

a* Values cane out of one's cultural background. They 
are difficult to track down to a particular source and are 
often part of a person's unconscious behavior* 

b. Within any particular culture a person's values are 
usually very logical. They make sense in that culture. 

c. For these reasons people should be very cautious about 
Baking moral judgment about other people's values. 

d. If one really wants to understand soraecne else, one 
has to listen extremely well and try to "get inside" the 
other person. This is the reason for the question, "How 
accurately do you think you could re-state someone else's 
opinion?" Those of you who would have to answer "not very* 
have sane work to do. 

e. What are some other areas in life where people's 
values differ? 

8. If the students keep a journal (whic. can be a useful aid 
to learning), they should be asked to record what they have learned 
during the session. 

9. The leader should conclude the session almost as if it were 
the beginning, rather than the end, of a learning experience. One way 
to do this is sinply to say that this is the end of the formal session 
and taen join one of the snail groups for conversation, rather than 
leave the took. 

Source: Developed by Sidney Sioon, Professor of Education, University 
of Massachusetts. First published in A Manual of Teaching Techniques 
for Intercultural Education , (UNESCO), Henry Ho i rues and Stephen Guild, 
editors, octoDer, 1971. 
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Strategy PROVERBS: CULTURE AND VALUES 

OBJECTIVE 

~kJi? expl ?!i e cultural assumptions and values by examining aroverbs 

'JSSJSSL rES^X"" att, * ,des «<°" 

PARTICIPANTS 

Any group. 
MATERIALS 

Paper, pencil and list of Proverbs 
SETTING 

Ko special requirements. 

TIME 

Variable. 
PROCEDURE 

♦„ a /i ]th0 }^ w 811 know a proverb when we hear one, it is difficult 
to define the term precisely. The introduction of a specific cu turp 
can include a study of its proverhs: what they are « what purS 
they serve In conaunicatlon of attitudes values anTh.ii«*, 
Proverbs can be defined as -short, pithy epig^a c Ua emenfs' w Sh 
set forth a general well-known truth.* When viewed 11 Mrt «* . 
coraunicative act, they are vehicles for sendi^ Usages about 
opinions, feelings, Banners or customs of a people. ^y* serve as 

Kffinn 5 ,^ ^ 1a l* ""J""', ^hlcal and religious patterns of 
thinking and behaving of a culture group. K w ' 0T 

unique P K rb Jf7 D ta^ Cte t r hf ed by 9 i t0UCh °/ the fanc1fu1 1n ^ 
unique turn or a phrase, the unusual use of a word, or Durban* » 

specific rhythm. Kany are paradoxical, or antithetical while others 
-o r LrS 9 iiH et K Cph °^ Cal - Here 1n » educational setting « a 
S ^r^^can^e^ir^erb 1 ? Rf SJ^M 

which give us an unforgettable phrase or kernel of thouaht Farh 

proverb!:' part1c1 P ants a sheet of paper .attaining the following 

1. *You got eyes to see and wisdom not to see.* 

2. "Buddy roads call the mile post a liar." 
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3. "Every bell ain't a dinner bell." 

4 * SnriJftft^s hi n w di; g r- dness in his face tha - he *™ 

5. -The graveyard is the cheapest boarding house." 

For each of the above proverbs, choose a ohrasp in vn»- «w« 
finSll* t' ect " hl ' Ch , ^rotate, t^me^ng "f the Zve™ 
rt cS J3e -V and Simbols ' for ex ^e- "Wats are both 

WUff- s S u 0 b U s r tit U te f .or y a°n U g es!5: en ' fc fani " ar ° r S » iable ™ 

What does the original proverb mean? What is its message? 

What does the proverb indicate to you about the culture? ran 

n„w^ a ^. SsreU.r— >• £«-sr 

proverb?^* aPe the dminint valu " of the culture represented in the 

c-.-i Think of 5 °? e P aral lel proverbs from your own culture Convex » 
-For la thp me / S ^ e 7 you . can - If *° u »C not? For Sole 

t 1 t0 ? ke P r °9 re ». " «ust stick its neck out " < H 
similar to "To learn to swim, you must first get your toes wet -' The 
message is similar, the synbols'are slightly different . 6 

lt «-n Tr ^ t ?. ident1 / y the eriture from whl - ch „ f - examDle , ape 

st^w**,^ * jstssBL " *• M s ™~ 

»e ire A LSlnS"?.°5, th .5 °*' rc,s '- 'he falner reveals that the culture 
The first example, "You got eyes to see and wisdom not to see - 

Vff" tJr « wphasis is placed on not knowing somethinq which wmiirf 
upset you or get you into trouble if you acknowledged bein! I aware of 

♦ha-.*!" *i? next -exataple, the muddy roads are relatively imoassable 
therefore the person traveling them cannot count on the mil* oaltt t' B 

c ture h0W an 1 d Ong th^ S i J t 0 5 Urney , 1 ' 111 take -„ He can tell th" l.fSrH 
their f»« tha f A l s ^"f 1 * are used t0 translating signals into 
their own particular knowledge about dealing with nature. 
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enwironment and what you can expect. Knowing tne 

of a JJdHrVl^ 6 last ex f ple ' 1s es "P e frOT «* doubles 
or a nara life - so don't worry about death - death i« > „* 

freedom for the slave, rest from all the hard times ° f 
Source: Sandra Tjitendero, University of Massachusetts. 

examples can be supplied to get the group started, such as: 
A woman's place is in the home. 
Little children should be seen and not heard. 

by the T « 1 om t ! ,e ^ * " ked t0 determ1ne " hat value »eing taught 

^SEEl!* Values 

?2e an is n £„ S ey S t0 90dll ' ne " 2;»""« th 

A penny saved is a penny earned SriftileS thnftlness 

B8 SWStorise... ^ 
God helps those who help themselves Initiative 

No rest for the wicked HlRJPSSS 
You've made your bed, now sleep in it ResponsSnitT 

societieT of fSp Pr °n- r - S * r L b u rou9ht from the "» re traditional 

"^ mf^^ltS^ffS^.^ apply t0 "'""ream 
fKa -it.r ^7 fj hi P r overos of other culture groups represented in 
the class and identify cultural meaning and values conveyed by theS 

Source: Robert Kohls, International Communication Agency. 
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COWJNICAriON 



There is an abundant supply of communication exercises available 
in various publications {see reference list). The eight included in 
this volume were originally constructed or have been adapted by the 
authors expressly to demonstrate how comnunication is influenced by 
* l^i ,I h ! y , a,so fo( l us on Pricing ?->cific skills (giving 
feedback, listening, etc.) and exploring the process of communication 
that is simply illustrated by this model: 

Noise 

S i N 

needs I channel i needs 

values! — » Sender »- for message— > Receiver ■* — lvalues 
^eelingsl I feelings 

L J 

^« Feedback 

Need: empathetic listening 

(Noise refers to any distraction or disturbance which distorts or 
interferes with the transmission of the message.) 

DEFINITION: Communication is an exchange of meaning of 
information and ideas. The basic aim in communication is to transmit 
a message from a sender to a receiver with the least possible loss of 
mean 1 no. 

.mi.!??] 0 ^wrtcatlon theory suggests that the identification of 
similarities is the basis of comnunication or, expressed differently, 
that similarities constitute the matrix in which comminution takes 
place. Differences are seen as barriers. In intercultural 
communication this is turned around and differences are not only not 
seen as barriers to communication but they themselves constitute the 
matrix in which ccwraunication occurs. Cultural differences are thus 
both a necessary median of intercultural communication and a context 
for cross-cultural learning. They are also the pathway to the 
ultimate identification of similarities. 

It is often difficult to get across the significance of the 
cocrounication process. It seems so simple. It is so automatic. In 
fact, its sscaing simplicity comes from the fact that it is such an 
unconscious behavior. It is, of course, one of the more complex of 
human functions and may need more attention than seems appropriate to 
clarify it to students. 
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Strategy ONE WAY - TWO WAY COKWUNICATION 

OBJECTIVE 

is lJs° !JJ^p t %h t a h „ at ^ ne " way canB « n . 1 cat1on, while more efficient, 
wlr<«i™ P J * i two-way coimiunication; also underscores the 
55 2 to Srf ln 4nd the d1fficulty 1n describing one's 
SEtSlng^thJ!!" ^ 4 manneP th8t leadS t0 ident<cal 

PARTICIPANTS 

Groups of up to forty people. 
MATERIALS 

Task sheets for the speaker and scoring sheets for students. 
SETTING 

No special requirements. 

TIME 

■ About forty-five minutes. 
PROCEDURE 

Tho JLS^r^Jl 9 1we ? t0 one student selected by the instructor 
£rppi ?«2Vi aske l t0 / dascri , be the P 1ctur e while standing behind a 
screen (or being cut of visual contact with the group) and the orouS 

o ven pLTe iX the piCt09ra "l on ^ of the InrtScKSS 

V n J k , P e in the 9 rouD are not Permitted to ask questions or aive 

2veS^ e S-S a t, S. Speaker -. Hhen the ^ak"r ?e1ls he/she 9 
conveyed the drawing, the group is asked for an accuracy estimate thai 
many figures each person thinks he/she drew coStly) and this ic 

r^ 01 "^ ° n ru the . board ' Tne ela P sed tine for - the exercise Is alio 
recorded. The pictogram is then shown to the audience and I the actual 
number of drawings drawn correctly recorded. auQien - e anG tne actual 

The second phase of the exercise calls for the same snpakpr t„ 
describe a different drawing while standing in front 7f the orouo 

J 9 sSeris Sk tr a v7nn qU T 2Sti ° nS n ? CeS " ry for theffl ? " "irXiJISt 
me speaker is trying to communicate. When the sopakpr »nri «rn..n 

SSS, "J£» f1ed " ,th the J"«f««o!? B glS a P nd ak they a v fiX 
?IeS' "°^er accuraey estimate is taken and the elapsed time 

2222' A9Sin the pict09ram is shown ««» a " a ctual score Ts 



The discussion and processing begins with a review of the accuracy 
rate and elapsed time. The usual result is that one-way connuinication 
takes less, ti&e but two-way communication is more effective. The 
person who described the pictogram is asked his/her feelings in both 
situations, what importance visual and verbal cues had in the 
cotnnuMcation process? The group is asked to discuss feelings of 
frustration or ease in understanding the Instructions. An observer 
say also be used to record observations during the exercise and report 
then to the group* 

Source: Readings in Intercultural Communication, Volume V . David S. 
Hoopes, editor. " 
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Establishment of the Dynamics of Communication {page 3 of 5) 



Elapsed Time 



SAMPLE SCORING SHEET 



One-Hay Communication 



Estimate 



Actual 



3 figures correct 

2 figures correct 

1 figure correct 

0 figures correct 

correct configuration 



Elapsed Time 



3 figures correct 
2 figures correct 
1 figure correct 
0 figures correct 
correct configuration 



Two-Way Cosffiunication 



Estimate 



Actual 
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Establishment of the Dynamics of Communication (page 4 of 



One-Way Conrcunication 



• Your task is to communicate orally everything the other participants 
need to know in order to reproduce the pictogram illustrated below. 
Those drawing the figures are not allowed to ask you any questions, 
nor are they to see the diagram. 
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Establishment of the Dynamics of Communication (page 5 of 5) 



Two-Way Communication 



Your task is to camunicate orally everything the other participants 
need to know in order to reproduce the pictogram Illustrated below. 
You are not allowed to use any gestures, but the participants may ask 
you any questions they wish 1n order to clarify your Instructions to 
them. 




Identification of Attitudes and Peelings (page 1 of 2) 



Strategy PREDICTION AND PERCEPTION 



OBJECTIVE 

To explore the manner in which misperception about a person and 
what that person will do results from making judgments and predictions 
based on insufficient information. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Group of 10 or fewer persons. 
MATERIALS 

Chalkboard or sheets of newsprint. 
SETTING 

Classroom or other meeting room. 

TIME 

Forty-five minutes to one hour. 
PROCEDURE . 

1. Ask for volunteer "subject* 1 from the group. Instructor may 
use him- or herself if not too well known personally to the group. 

2. Group may ask five questions of the 'subject (only five 
questions from the total group are permitted, not five questions from 
each participant). 

3. Group members are therv asked to write down their individual 
judgments as to: 

a. aspects of the subject's personal background (three to 
five items) such as place of birth (city or country), economic status 
of the family, profession of father and/or mother, where the person 
attended school, family size, etc. 

" b. predictions as to the person's cultural or recreation 
preferences (music, art, sports, etc.), opinions about significant 
social issues (desegregation, restriction of Mexican immigration, 
rights of homemakers, etc.)* and actions the person would take in 
certain circumstances (being fired arbitrarily from a job, hearing a 
woman scream "rape," watching a fight between groups of students in a 
school, etc.). 

The instructor can provide specific examples of issues on which to 
make predictions or allow group members to select their own. 

4. Ask some of the participants to read their judgments and 
predictions to the group and discuss why they made them. 




Identification of Attitudes and Feelings (page 2 of 2) 



5. Ask the subject to tell the group about his or her personal 
background and attitudes and, as much as possible, estimate what he or 
she would do under the circumstances that were presented. This should 
be dealt with cautiously. There may be some ambivalence about how the 
subject feels he or she might act or even in how strongly opinions or 
attitudes are held. Being sensitive to this 1s important and also 
provides an opportunity for discussing the problems Involved 1n making 
accurate or H f1nal H judgments and predictions about people. 

6. The discussion that concludes this exercise uses on 
these questions: 



How accurate were the predictions and perceptions? 

How did they reflect the attitudes of the predictors? 

What Information or cues were used by the participants to 
form iudgments or make predictions? 

Did any stereotyping occur? 

How frequently 1n real life do we make judgments and 
predictions on the basis of insufficient Information? 



Source: Adapted from "Prediction and Interpersonal Perception," 
Readings 1n Intercultural Communication, Volume V . David S. Hoopes 
editor. 
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Ill 

Evaluation of the Nonverbal Training Exercise 
The assessment of cross-cultural training is a complex 
process (Brislin, Landis, and Brandt, 1983). The effectiveness of 
a training program is often difficult to determine because of 
numerous variables: trainee selection, type of training, 
adjustment overseas, interpersonal skills, and professional 
effectiveness (Blake and Heslin, 1983). Moreover, assessments are 
often neglected. The purpose of this study was to evaluate a 
recently developed training exercise. 

D*v«X£patnt of th* Training Sztrciic 
Krout (1942, 1971) has discovered several nonverbal gestures 
used by various cultures to communicate the same phenomena. For 
example, surprise is communicated by 1) gaping mouth and raised 
eyebrows (Europeans, Americans); 2) slapping hips (Eskimos, 
Tlingits, Brazilins); 3) lightly tapping nose or mouth (Ainus of 
Japan); 4) pinching cheek {Tib* ;ans); 5) moving hand before mouth 
(Negro Pantus); and 6) protruding lips as if to whistle 
(Australians and West African pre-literates) . Therefore, the 
thrust of the exercise was to demonstrate that nonverbal gestures 
are often culture specific as well as to increase positive 
attitudes on the part of the subjects toward individuals whose 
style of communication is different from their own. 

Appendix I contains a list of the two sets of nonverbal 
gestures assigned for the communication exercise « Members of each 
culture were only allowed to communicate using their assigned 
gestures - x verbalizations were not permitted. In addition, each 
member of culture A was also assigned a specific task that he/she 
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was to nonverbally ask a corresponding member of Culture B to 
perform. Appendix II contains the tasks that were assigned. 

Procedures 

Subjects 

Twenty-five college undergraduates participated in the study 
(M=9, F=16) . 
Data Collection 

The data were collected in several stages ♦ First , each 
student was asked to complete Schutz's (1958) FIRO-B 
questionnaire . As Blake and Heslin (1983) suggest, trainee 
selection may influence cross-cultural training effectiveness • 
The questionnaire was administered to determine if any 
relationships existed between interpersonal needs and the results 
obtained . 

Second, each participant completed part 1 of the Perception 
of Interpersonal Ability (PIA) questionnaire ♦ Appendix III 
contains a copy of the questionnaire ♦ This questionnaire was 
designed to assess subjects' attitudes toward interacting with 
individuals whose communication style is different rrcm their own. 
It wa^ to be used as a predictor of subject behavior during an 
£nter cultural interaction • 

Thiid, the students were separated into two cultures, given 
the rules of their respective cultures, and assigned various 
tasks. They were instructed not to speak to each other during the 
exercise. 

Fourth, after the exercise was completed, each participant 
completed part 2 of the PIA questionnaire* Appendix IV contains a 
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copy of the questionnaire. This portion of the questionnaire was 
designed to assess subjects perceptions of their actual behavior 
during the simulated intercultural interaction. 

Finally, two days later a critical incident questionnaire was 
administered to the participants to determine their views of the 
exercise. 
Data Analysis 

Appendix V contains the results of the accuracy of Perception 
of Interpersonal Ability (range =■ 0-120) that was calculated for 
each participant. The scores were determined by subtracting part 
1 of the questionnaire from part 2. A sign test was administered 
anfl it was determined that the results were due to chance alone. 
However, less than half of the participants could accurately 
predict their behavior at the 95% level. 

A one-way ANOVA was run to determine if any relationships 
existed between the sex of the participants and their ability to 
predict their behavior. No significant differences emerged. 

It was hoped that an additional series of one-way ANOVAs 
could be run to determine if any relationships existed between the 
FIRO-B scores and the participants ability to predict their 
behavior. Unfortunately for this population, the FIRO-B scores 
were very similar in nature (expressed inclusion, wanted control, 
and expressed affection). Therefore, no distinctions could made 
between participants. 

One final one-way ANOVA was run between each question from 
parts 1 anft 2 and the sex of the participants. Males and Females 
differed significantly (p < .05) on question 14, part 2. Females 
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felt more strongly than did males that they should not ignore 
behavior that seemed unusual to them. Question 5, part 2 slightly 
correlated (p < .10) with these findings. 

Conclusions and Discussion 

While les"* than half the participants could predict their 
behavior within the 95% level when dealing with a member of 
another culture, it was not determined if any demographic or 
interpersonal variables influenced t"iese results. Perhaps 
additional demographic variables and attitudinal analyses would 
yield significant relationships. 

Results of the Critical Incident Report 

As mentioned above, two days following participation in the 
smulated intercultural exercise, a Critical Incident Report (CIR) 
was administered to the subjects. This CIR was designed to 
evaluate the simulated intercultural exercise in terms of its 
purpose. Specifically we asked the questions: What was 
particularly 1) effective or 2) ineffective about the exercise in 
increasing positive attitudes toward people whose communication 
styles are different from your own? 

Results indicated that subjects considered the exercise to be 
particularly effective in the following respects: 
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Category N 

1. Enjoyment 18 

2. Use of Noverbals as Tool 6 

3. Opportunity to Experience 

Intercultural Communication .... 4 

4. Similarity of Subjects 3 

5. Introspection about Attitudes 

and Behavior 3 

6. Interaction with Other Subjects ... 3 

7. Methodology 1 

8. Appreciation Shown by Experimenter . 1 

9. Other 1 



In addition, a tenth dimension of "Process of effectiveness" 

was also revealed. For this dimension, responses ranged over a 

complex set of overlapping and interrelated variables (N = 25). 

Perhaps this dimension can be best understood as an ideal process 

of what should happen in an intercultural communication exercise. 

N = 4 N = 1 N = 4 N = 3 N = 1 

Ambiguity Interdependence Effort Cooperation -V Empathy 

N = 4 N = 3 N = 3 N = 1 

-^►Understanding Success -V Satisfaction -^Acceptance -^7 

N = 1 
Increased Tolerance 

The following chart represents the aspects of the simulated 

intercultural exercise which subjects viewed as ineffective: 



Category N 

1. Subjects Cheating 13 

2. Poor Organization 5 

3. Interpersonal Difficulties 

Between Subjects . . . ' 5 

4. Similar Cultural Backgrounds 

of Subjects • • • • 4 

5. Lack of Realism 3 



Some subjects also expressed dissatisfaction with the ban on 
verbalizations (N»8) . Confusion (N=14) during the exercise seemed 
related to embarrassment (N=9). 
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Subjects cheating during this exercise primarily consisted of 
subjects verbalizing and using familiar nonverbals. This problem 
as well as the problem of poor organization can be overcome easily 
in future exercises by having pairs of subjects interact by turn 
instead of having all subjects interact simultaneously* 

Interpersonal difficulties were related to factors beyond the 
scope of the exercise or the control of the experimenters. These 
included lack of cooperation between partners and lack of 
continuation of interaction between partners* 

Although" there was mention of lack of realism in the exercise 
(i.e., people do not use these kinds of gestures in 
communication), the nonverbal components were actually derived 
from cultures reported in the Human Relations Area Files. This 
will be explained clearly to future participants. 
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IV 

Evaluating Training Programs 
The previous section discussed the results of an evaluation 
attempt for one specific exercise. Ultimately , the entire 
training program should be evaluated. The findings can then be 
used to improve future training programs. Following are a few 
questions that can be asked before an evaluation is undertaken. 

I. Who should perform the evaluation? 

From our standpoint, it appears that an "outsider" might be 
the best person to conduct an evaluation. Hopefully, this 
individual will add to the objectivity of the results obtained. 
If finding an "outsider" is not possible, the trainers should 
conduct the evaluation. 

II. For whom is the evaluation completed? 

From the literature we reviewed, it seems that training 
programs should be completed for the majority of people involved. 
In our program, expatriates, trainers, administrators, colleagues, 
arid members of the host culture could be potential evaluators. 
Each of these participants could suggest a unique insight as to 
the effectiveness of the program. 

III. When should the evaluation be completed? 

Our program could be evaluated at several stages. First, an 
evaluation of the participants before the training may be useful. 
Changes in participants could be determined when compared to 
latter measurements. Second, a major evaluation could be 
conducted when the program is completed. Participants could 
explain hcfr effective or ineffective they felt the program was. 
Finally, at some point after the program (when the expatriates are 
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in the host culture) additional evaluations could be conducted • 
Expatriates could help determine i£ the training program was 
relevant to the intercultural situations in which they found 
themselves . 

IV* What should be measured? 

As discussed throughout this paper, participant's abilities 
may influence successful stays over seas. Therefore, participants 
knowledge, perceptions, attitudes, skills, and patterns of 
behavior seem like important variables to measure* These 
variables can be compared to the success of failure of the 
expatriates • 

V. How should the measurement be done? 

A number of techniques exist. Of these techniques, three 
seem to be most useful: interview, questionnaires, and the 
critical incident technique. Obviously, the questionnaires 
provide quickly analyzable data, but unexpected observation may be 
found in either the critical incident technique or interviews. 
The best evaluation would try to triangulate these three tools for 
consistency of observation. 

VI. How do you interpret the data? 

Like all social science research (and even in the "hard" 
sciences) the results must be interpreted. We know of no serious 
scientist that believe numbers mean anything by themselves. Any 
data that is generated from questionnaires needs to be 
interpreted. Additional qualitative interpretations from 
interview -fend critical incident data need to be made as well. 
Often, grouping observations based on similarities provides useful 
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categories* These categories can then be given a name and 
discussed in the results sections of the training evaluation 
report* 

VII • What should we do with the interpreted data? 

If need be, revise the training program* Otherwise, stay 
course* 
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Appendix I 



CULTURE A 



GESTURES : 



POINTING: USE ONLY YOUR CHIN 

SAYING YESx WAVE YOUR ARMS UP AND DOWN BEHIND YOUR HEAD 
SAYING NO: POUND YOU CHEST 
SATISFACTION: MASSAGE YOUR STOIIACH 
SURPRISE: LIGHTLY TAP YOUR NOSE OR MOUTH 



CULTURE B 



GESTURES: 



POINTING: USE ONLY YOUR LIPS 

SAYING YES: SLAP THE LEFT SIDE OF YOUR FACE SEVERAL TIMES 
SAYING NO: THROW YOUR HEAD BACK AND MAKE A CLUCKING NOISE 

WITH YOUR TONGUE 
SATISFACTION: STRIKE YOU HANDS TOGETHER 
SURPRISE: SLAP YOUR LIPS 
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Appendix II 



CULTURE A TASKS 



GET YOUR PARTNER TO: 

1. TIE YOUR SHOE 

2. SCRATCH YOUR BACK 

3. GIVE YOU $.05 

4. GIVE YOU THEIR PHONE # 

5. BE MAD 

6. MOVE YOUR CHAIR TO THE OTHER SIDE OP THE ROOM 

7. GIVE YOU A PENCIL . 

8. PAT YOUR HEAD 

9. WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE CHALKBOARD 

10. GIVE YOU ONE OP THEIR BOOKS 

11. LEAVE THE CLASSROOM - BUT YOU MUST STAY 

12. SIGN A GRUNTING SONG 

13. WALK BACKWARDS ACROSS THE ROOM 

14. SIT DOWN 

15. STAND BY THE DOOR 
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Appendix III 



Part 1* 



!• I act friendly toward people who are different from me. 

2. I tend to act cool and distant toward people whose behavior I 

can*t predict. 

3. I prefer to avoid interacting with people who act in ways that 

are difficult for me to understand, 

4. When I am around people who communicate differently than me# I 

try to communicate with them in the way that they 
communicate, 

5. People who behave in ways that seem unusual to me fascinates 

roe. 

6. I would rather associate with people who act similarly to me. 

7. People ought to behave similarly in order to get along. 

8. I feel awkward in situations that I am unfamiliar with. 

9. I tend to behave in a friendly way toward people whose 

behavior I can't predict. 

10. I try to act the way I think that others think I am supposed 
to act. 

11. I prefer to pursue interactions with people who behave 
differently than I do. 

12. I act cool and distant toward people who seem different from 
me. 

13. I would prefer to associate with people who act different 
from the way I act. 

14. I try to ignore people whose behavior seems unusual to me. 

15. I feol comfortable in situations I am unfamiliar with. 

16. I like interacting with people whose behavior seems unusual 
to me. 

17. tfhen I am around people whose communication is different from 
mine, I try to get them to communicate the way I 
communicate. 

18. People ought to be flexible in order to get along. 

19. I act the way I want to act in front of most anybody. 

20. I dislike interacting with people whose behavior seems 
unusual to me. 



* Each question had the following scale: 



strongly agree : : t : : : strongly disagree 
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Appendix IV 
lart 2* 

1. I acted friendly toward the people who were different from 
mo in this exercise. 

2. I tended to act cool and distant toward the people whose 
bohavior I could not predict during this exercise. 

3. I would have preferred to avoid interacting with the people 
who acted in ways that are difficult for me to understand during 
this exercise. 

4. During this exercise , I tried to communicate with my partner 
in the way that my partner tried to communicate. 

5. Peopled behavior during this exercise fascinated me. 

6. I would have rather associated with people who were instructed 
to act similarly to me during this exercise. 

7. People would have gotten along better during this exercise had 
they behaved similarly. 

8. I felt awkward during this exercise because of its 
unfainiliarity. 

9. I tended to behave in a friendly way toward people whose 
behavior I could not predict during this exercise. 

10. During this exercise, I tried to act the way I believed that 
others thought I was supposed to act. 

11 . I preference was to pursue interactions with the people whose 
behavior was difficult for me to understand during the exercise. 

12. I acted cool and distant toward the people who behaved 
differently than I did. 

13. I preferred to associate with the people who acted different 
form the way I acted during the exercise* 

14. I would rather have ignored the people whose behavior seemed 
unusual to me. 

15. I felt comfortable during this exercise despite its 
unfamiliarity. 

16. I like interacting with the people whose behavior seemed 
unusual to me. 

17. During this exercise, I tried to get my partner to 
communicate the way I did. 

18. People ought to be flexible in order to get along s 

19. I acted the way I wanted to act during this exercise. 

20. I dislike interacting with the people whose behavior seems 
unusual to me. 

* Each question had the following scale: 

strongly agree t t t t * t strongly disagree 
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Appendix V 

Predictability Number of Participants 

95% 11 

90% 4 
89% and below 10 



My v, 



■•v ...... , 
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